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MORAL TALES. 


Original 
eeeees | 
CITIZEN AND SAVAGE. 
Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, | 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet olivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
Ir is very common for the majority of mankind to}! 
express opinions which are formed without sufficient 
reflection. Of these ha-ty conclusions is the one, re- 
garding in too great disparity the contrast between 
the exposure of life among the ferocious natives oi 
the wilderness, and its security in the bosom of civi- 
lized society. Barbarians are indeed tomahawkec | 

by fellow barbarians. Their ignorance in scientific 
warfare delivers them an easy prey to the massacre 
ing mercy of disciplined armies, who engrave relig: 
ous truths on their untutored hearts with the bayonet’s 
point ; whose artillery annibilates their myriads lieu 
the dark, dank forest, on the lofty beetling cliff, and 
in the deepest recesses of rocky caverns. Like the 
earthquake, its thunders shake the misty mountain's 
top whither they climb for safety ; its lightnings de- 
stroy them in the most sunken valleys, which the king 
of day never pierced with his pioneering rays. Oc 
casionally they fall victims to famine, fatigue, and 
natural disease ; and also, though more rarely than 
their polished invaders, are brought to an untimely 
grave by the preying of the mind upon the body, 
when the intrigues of malice or jealousy, or the cruel 
coldness of an unloving loved one has rendered it des- 
perate. Christian nations, however, are master work- 
men, and pagans but apprentices, in the art of cutting 
throats ; and individuals of the former also sometimes 
die of want or work. But elegant arts can balance the 
scales of death against the scalping knife and the poi- 
soned arrow. Luxury, within her rosy bowers of en- 
joyment, conceals piercing thorns of anguish. Though 
she has exterminated the race of the deadly rattle- 
snake, and the biting viper, she has borrowed their 
venemous fangs. The careless votary of pleasure, 
snatching at every gay flower with greedy grasp, 
will curse the gaudy hues which, as they have often 
on the glittering scales of a huge tropical serpent, 
lured innocent, unsuspecting little children onward to 
be crushed by the terrible convolutions of an angry 
voracious monster, have also pleased the unheeding 
pursuer of sensual gratifications into his own destruc- 
tion. I will not pause at those purveyors for the tomb, 
dissipation and dyspepsia, gluttony and gout, hepati- 
tis and hypochondri , cachexi# and consumption; but 
pass on to the contemplation of sufferings more capa- 
ble of awakening sympathy, and agitating the soft 
sensibilities of our nature. War may monopolize 
battle grounds, strewed with gory corses immolated 





tiles, the gloating eye of envy is fixed upon the sense-| 
ess limbs of prostrate excellence, her wasted withered | 
victim. Farther on may be seen slander, with poi-| 
conous foam, frothing from her mouth, gnashing ber! 
teeth, exclaiming, ** Dost thou behold von dead figure, | 
stiff and stark ? Living, it was a seli-styled philan-| 
thropist, whose baby heart | broke. He dared to 
ross the course of a traitor, and scan his schemes. 
Nhe demon of evil sent me from the darkness of bis} 
tui abode to aid his worshipper. 1 sneered myste- 
usly at the active benevolence of the fiend’s foe, 


! 
hinted a secret. 


The suspicions of friends heated 
his brain inte a burning phrenzy, the wavering world’s 
im gle ct chilled him into that cold and livid object.” 
From such a scene of ghastly, soul-sickening desola- 
tion, a revenyelul Todian, an inhospitable Arab of the 


They hoped to see their « hildre n imdustriously earn 

ling themselves a subsistence. One of their sons was 
jalready of bigh rank in the army, bold, impetuous, 
| though sometimes too rash, yet an excellent young 
man. One of their daughters, living with them in 
their retreat, was about fourteen years of age, the 
jother eighteen ; both beautiful, amiable, and accom- 
| plished. The latter had more of a city, fashionable, 
jand scientific education ; the former, (since the family 
| quitted the metropolitan circles,) being nurtured in 
seclusion, was the rural belle. The eldest girl, Emily, 
frequently spent winters in town, among former gay 
acquaintances, whither her younger brother, who lived 
at the cottage, aged about sixteen, occasionally ac- 
companied her to prosecute his literary objects. She 
was all artlessness and innocence. 





burning desert, if they could understand it, would turn 
to face the famishing wolf, the ravenous tiger. Ah! 
too true it is, that among refined people, in the midst 


of our anxious friends, the internal wounds inflicted | 


upon the body of the soul, kept festering and ranking 
by hate, disappointinent, and other invisible, but 
death-dealing enemies, fill our churchyards with thou- 
sands, whose maladies the physician could not reach 
or guess at. Fashion's fools scoff at, and speak sa- 
tires against love, and often too, while the tongue, if 
the heart and not the head prompted it, would say 


“1 have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into ber face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes.” 


Emily was tall, large, and sufficic ntly embonpoint, 
to make her appear the dignified figure, which the 
world thinks ought to belong to a princess. Yet 
there was nothing masculine in ber demeanour. A 
‘| complexion very fair; the tint on her cheek rivalling 
the blush of the rose ; eyes of light blue as lovely as 
if their lustre was borrowed from the azure canopy 
of heaven ; small pouting lips, like two little brilliant 





‘that heart with love was breaking.”” Now the 
whiteness of my locks tell of long experience in the 
devious ways of the world. I can affirm that I have 
seen many a fair flower of female beauty, whose ten- 
der leaves were withered by the frost of neglect. In 
illustrating the various ways by which painful thoughts, 
sharper than the assassin’s dagger, stea! away the 
gem of vitality, the following episode breaks in upon 
my memory, and I must introduce it into the train of 
my remarks. The practice is sanctioned by the 
greatest essayists, Addison, Steele, and a constella- 
tion of writers, of which they were bright stars. It is 
arguing trom fact, and will carry conviction of the 
point | attempt to establish more certainly than theo- 
ry ; for “ what can we reason but from what we 
know.”’ It is a melancholy tale of love, * truths se- 
vere,” but not “in fairy fictions drest,’’ bearing tes- 
timony to those pensive lines of the Bard of Avon : 

For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

‘Lhe course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgrafied in respect of years; 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends: 

Or if there was a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it. 

On the verdant banks of the Hudson stood a neat 
little cottage, where, retired from business, and from 
the busy metropolis, an old gentleman tranquilly 
passed the evening of his life, with his lady, son, and 
twodaughters. From the giddy eminence of dazzling 
wealth and splendour, this father had been dragged 





on the altar of military glory ; but peace can also 
show its fields of slain. There the lifeless bodies 
which press the earth are not the once haughty forms 
of warriors. Alas! It is from the fairest, loveliest, 
tenderest buds in the garden of society, that the grim 
tyrant death has gleaned that barvest of horror, W hat| 
weapons have done this? From under a hanging, | 


es) 





down into the vale of adversity by one of those sudden 
revolutions which, following the establishment of nation 
jal independence, overthrew that ot many individuals 
| His riches, flowing into the coffers of others. previous- 
ily poor, bore them upon the tide of prosperity to the 
‘ofty height from which their unfortunate predecessor 
‘had fallen. A sufficiency remained to enable the 
aged couple, in travelling the dowubill journey of 


rubies ; glossy goleen hair wantoning in profuse rirg- 
lets, scarcely restrained by the ribbons and tortoise 
shell; a high chest; graceful slender neck ; round 
and exquisitely formed shoulders. The charms of 
her features attracting the beholder with a peculiar 
lascination—but, stop! As | can only paint ber por 
trait in words, the complete picture must be left to 
the reader's fancy. 
that 





Of her person, enough to say, 


“ Grace was in all her steps, 
In every gesture, dignity and love.” 

In mind discreet, sensible, elevated, pure and 
modest ; in manners unobtrusive, possessed of feelings 
mild, yet quickly susceptible, when ber esteem per- 
mitted her affections to follow. Keenly alive to all 
the little attentions which real friends offer to each 
other, and true to ber attachments, she was shrewd 
in perceiving any alterations in the mind of another, 
however deeply it was attempted to be concealed 
within the darkness of artifice, however denied by 
word or smile. She had rejected many lovers, 
wealthy, and to most girls unobjectionable. Although 
she respected, she did not love them. ‘There was ia 
her breast a native modesty which seemed a barrier 
against the arts of suitors, ‘The man who desired to 
wed ber must, before he could have hoped to be lis- 
tened to on the subject of love, have become master 
of her whole soul. They were 
introduced to each other in the city one evening, 
amidst the sounds of mirth and melodious music, 
each decked in gay apparel, arranged to please, 
| Around them the young and heautitul of both sexes, 
were tripping it “on the light fantastic toe,” every 
grace set off to the best advantage by tastetul dress, 
by the smiles which frolicked in every eve, and the 
lights which glittered ainong br:iliant topazes, rubies, 
land diamonds. 


Alas! she met him. 











Emily, and her new acquaintance danced, to thed, 


lowering brow, ber bead wieathed with hissing rep- || thei years, to procure the comiorts of the road. ) and laughed together ,; while some of her discarded, 
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yet stl hopiuy lovers, gazed upon their new rival! 
with envious eyes. The next day he called upon 
her, at wer inend’s house, and wae received politely 
His visits were frequent, and soon excited the con- 
versation of ther One did 
mingle im ** the ol evenmng parties 

without the other. She would be seated at her piano! 
forte, while his flute jomed in the sweet sounds ol | 
harmony which she produced, and filled their souls) 
jut when their voices, tuned to | 
“the lays of love,” poured forth in united strains, 

they almost forgot the world and its cares. For many 

months successively Emily would remain in New: | 
York, then be followed to ber rustic retreat by Ed-| 
ward. They took walks together, rode over the) 
hills, dashed through the dales, enjoying each other's 

society undisturbed, sailed on the billows of the bay, | 
and talked to each other of the grandeur of the broad || 
bosomed ocean before them. The barge bore the! 


mutual relatives, not 


festive cheer’’ 


with soft emotions. 


lovers under the huge, perpendicular rocks, which!) 
frowned from the Jersey shore, called the “‘ Palisades.”’ || 
| 


From the narrowed channel, they viewed, with emo- 
tions of terror and delight, the lofty scenery of the 


Highlands, and strayed on their romantic surface ito the attack. She treated them all politely ; but was 


through each tangled copse, wild dingle, and bushy the same to them as ever, except with more of me- 


dell—now startled at the loud and repeated echoes 
of the deep thunder’s reverberations among the 
mountains, now listening with pleasure to the gentle 
rippling of a little rivulet, as it hurried down the 
rough descent of some rude sequestered glen, like 
unrequited love, breathing its murmurs to the silent 
wilderness ; or they plucked the fragant wild flowers 
which hung over, and dropped their buds into the 
stream—their souls mingling in soft union “ as 
they looked through nature up to nature's God.” 
it could plainly be perceived that Edward need only 
ask Emily, and she would swear to take him for 
better, for worse, through health and sickness, until 
death, and throw her lovely self, with all her beau-| 
ties, into bis encircling arms. He did so; she smiled, 
and told him to ask her parents; he flew to their 
bower, and threw himself at their feet. They re-| 
quired time to give their answer, and Edward mixed | 
again with the gaities of his native place. Edward's 
offer was communicated to bis parents by Emily's 
father, In the physical world, the most furious storms 
of thunder and lightning often succeed smiling summer 
calms. The pure blue of heaven is suddenly charged 
with black and portentous clouds, which anon send 
forth deafening peals, resounding among the bills, 
and shaking the firm earth. The forky lightnings 
dart their swift destroying and unseen wrath into the 
domestic circle, blackening and blasting the’ house 
and its trembling inmates. So it was in the moral 
atmosphere of Edward and Emily’s fate. The friends 
of the respective parties, not knowing each other, 
and not being in love, scouted at the proposed union. 
Those of Edward ridiculed the idea of a portionless 
maiden marrying their relative. ‘Those of Emily ob- 
jected that Edward was just commencing his com- 
mercial career ; al] bis property was embarked on the 
uncertain ocean, and they could not think why Emily 
should want a husband, unless to become richer. 
Emily now was more rarely visited by Edward ; 
gradually his manner became more reserved and cold, 
till, as she foreboded, he seemed to have abandoned 
the idea of being uniied to her. Weeks rolled away— 
months were carried on the ceaseless tide of time into 
the fathomless guif of oblivion, yet Edward came 
no more. From Emily’s expressions her thoughts 
were, that she could have borne the taunts of her re- 
latives ; but the neglect of that being whom she had 
selected from all the werld to be her iriend, and with- 
out whom suciety was adesert to her, evidently preyed 
upon her sensitive and wounded mind. She pined i, 





|}hand to some one among ber admirers, each of whom 
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with the pale cast of thought... Her warm aflections | ber so far, that for change of air, she was brought to 


had wandered over many an inviting field in the land-|| 
scape of human nature, but which were too uncon- | 
gemal for nurturing their tender blossoms. She bad || 
at last found a delightful retuge ; the reception was | 
propitious , her sensibilities took root, and in full); 
bloom they suddenly felt the soil around them turning | 
lo ice, 

Emily was true; but the object of ber truth, was) 
he lalse ? She sometimes encountered his eye in the 
crowded city ; it only recognized her as a passing 
acquaintance. She resorted seldomer to the town ; 
became fund of solitude, and by persons bastily enter- 
ing into her presence, was often found in tears ; though 
the cause assigned by her for weeping was obviously 
too trivial tor such an effect. The rose of ber features 
laded ; the lily usurped its place, and her mind at 
times became so absent, that she answered questions 
wide of their meaning. All guessed her feelings ; yet 


* She never told ber love ; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed op her damask cheek.”, 


Emily's former suitors rallied with renewed ardour 


lancholy in ber demeanour. One of them informed 
,ber that Edward was engaged to be married toa 
young, fashionable, and opulent lady. She replied 
‘not; but the placid smile which brightened her 
‘countenance, “ like light on graves,”’ shone upon life- 
‘less hopes buried in herbosom. Her mother’s sisters 
itold her, they wondered why she did not give her 


was praised for a variety of good qualities. Jest and 
jeer, scorn and slander, were retailed abundantly 
against Edward. They hoped to laugh and reason 
Emily out of her attachment ; but, like the needle 
t» the north, she was steady and constant. I| fre- 
quently saw Edward wrapt in bis studies, earnest in 
his pursuits, frolicking with the gay, and forgetting 
that every careless smile of his bedewed with a cor- 
responding tear the soft cheek of a lovely female. 


of his circumstances, had reconciled himself to re- 
maining a bachelor. Vague rumours of the altered 
state of Emily’s manners and appearance reached his 
ear. He imagined it was the momentary effect of her 
weakness and folly, and that she would soon forget an 
engagement, whose fulfilment would only entail upon 
them both the reproach of relatives, and their own 
unhappiness. Yet he eagerly listened to every re- 
port about her, and hoped soon to hear of her mar- 
riage. Emily gradually declined. Her cheek was 
pale and hollow, her form ghastly, her eye sunken 
and lustreless. Ove hot afternoon, about two years 
after Edward had left her, she was sitting by her 
father’s side in the porch, the jessamine and wood- 
bine’s tendrils clustering in fancitul festoons of nature 
around the pillars at the door, and shaking the pellucid 
drops from their buds wet with a recent shower. The 
distant hills could scarcely be seen through a heavy, 
damp mist, which sluggishly floated along the fields. 
‘* Gracious heaven!”” suddenly exclaimed her brother, 
who rushed towards her, and caught Emily’s sinking, 
senseless form. The whole family were alarmed. 
She was borne into the open air, and cold water was 
sprinkled over her pale, lovely neck and features. 
Her eyes opened, and placing her attenuated fingers 
on the top of her head, and pressing it, she cried, * O, 
ny brain! it burns.’ She softly murmured to them 
o move her about; they ran up and down the green 

vith her, rubbed her te: ples, till at last she revive: 

ufficiently to be carried to her bed. There she 

ugered until the physician pronounced the source of 

er strange emotions to be some derangement in the 








silence, and her tne features became * sicklied ove: 


He was neither cruel nor thoughtless; but on account| 


town. Her parents now became seriously alarmed ; 
her young brother invited Edward to the house, as if 
lor some business affairs. He came, conversed with 
the family, but left it as cold in his deportment as he 
had been for a long time previous. Sometimes Emily 
appeared more lively than usual, and hinted at be- 
lieving Edward was occupied in schemes of obtaining 
that wealth which would overcome all obstacles to 
their union. At one of these intervals, on a cold 
winter’s day, to the surprise of all, Edward’s name 
was announced at the door. Emily looked around 
upon ber friends, and smiled triumphantly, as if she 
expected he had come to fulfil her fond anticipations. 
He entered, saluted the company, seemed cheerful, 
yet anxious, while discussing indifferent topics. ‘* Miss 
Emily,”’ said he,“ may I speak with you alone for a few 
minutes.”” She arose and walked with him into ano- 
ther apartment. Seated by the fire Emily endea- 
voured to hide the involuntary tumults which heaved 
and agitated her bosom ; but Edward was gay, un- 
disturbed by any unusual sensations. They inquired 
concerning each other’s pastimes, her's of the country, 
and bis of the noisy town. Edward drew some pa- 
pers from his pocket, and handed them to Emily. 
She looked at them ; they were her letters, written to 
Edward, filled with confiding expressions, which none 
but mutually ardent lovers could commit to each 
other’s keeping. Her eye moved not from them ; a 
slight tremor of her now pale lip betrayed conscious- 
ness of impending evil. ** Will you,” said he, * return 
me mine?’ Silently and slowly Emily quitied the 
room, and re-entering put into his hand the warm 
effusions of his heart, fervently and fully exhibited in 
his part of their correspondence ; then reaching for- 
ward, consigned to the fire the many testimonials ot 
her affection which Edward no longer valued. Both 
viewed, without motion or utterance of a syllable, the 
burning emblems, the sacrifice of an eternal separa- 
tion. Edward rising, took Emily’s hand, and said, 
“| hope soon to hear of your having made happy 
with this, one of your male friends who will please 
your parents and connexions better than ever I could.” 
She replied not; her gaze was fixed upon the ashes 
of the papers as he kindly bade her adieu. Long 
after his departure, Emily’s mother entered the room 
where Edward and she had been together, and found 
her yet looking into the fire, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. By much entreaty the affectionate parent 
wrung from her the reluctant relation of the incidents 
which had opened afresh what her mother thought 
were the almost healed wounds of her daughter’s soul. 
All Emily’s air-built castles were now crumbled into 
ruins by that fatal interview. More rapidly than ever, 
one symptom of dissolution followed another in her 
system, and “‘ smiling at grief,” she was resigned to 
death. ‘* Unfortunate Emily !” said her kind father, 
who immediately wrote to Edward, that there were no 
longer any objections to the proposed union. Edward 
respectfully returned the letter, and said his determi- 
nation was fixed, but thanked the writer for his affec- 
tionate lines. Emily soon became delirious, and raved 
about trifles. Her aged parents, sympathising in her 
sorrows, were fast sinking into the silent tomb. Ed- 
ward was told of the dreadful state of Emily’s mind, 
and his incredulity wavered : he began to believe in 
the reality of constant love, and dreaded that he might 
become a murderer, by first awakening the affections 
of a tender female, then with a ruthless hand tearing 
their fibres from her heart, around which they had 
netted themselves too closely to be withdrawn but by 
destroying the bosom which nourished them. He flew 
to her silent and shaded apartment. ‘* Husi: !” said her 
young weeping brother ; “she is — dead.” A thua- 
Jerbolt could not bave more effectually stunned bim 
into insensibility. ‘* She is revenged!”’ muttered ber 








wgans of the heart. Powerlu] medicines strengthened 
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brother, in a low, solemn tone. Edward was lifted to! 
a couch, and means used for his resuscitation. He 


opened his eyes, which stared on vacancy, and stood)! 


up. At this moment, Emily's eldest brother George | 


Rut, enough has heen said, in the briet view | have 
taken, to show that though peace and civiliation save 
us from being victims at a human feast in the desert, 
or a prey to the herce tiger, the wild passions, suffered 


entered the room, having just returned from his regi-||to roam unrestrained through our domestic shades, 
' 


ment, brought by the news of his sister's desperate || 


illness, and Edward's neglect. 
up stairs, her death had been told him. As soon as 
the heedless George saw FExddward, whom he had 
learned to hate, unable to control his feelings, which: 
completely mastered his reason, drawing his sword 
in a whirlwind of passion, ** Wretch !” exclaimed he, 
** axsassin! do you come now ? you have murdered that 
lovely creature, to triumph in your bloody success ?"*| 


| 


; 
| 


care the raging wolves and devouring cannibals o! 
As he was hurrying|| refinement. 

















H. F. 
| *‘PHE REFLECTOR. 
| - a Original, a zi . 


Tue cause of injured innocence never fails to excite 


j| manty sentiment catch new enenry, at seeing victory 
marching with virtue, independence with integrity 
The Halcyon days of Greece, alas! have fled—the 
halo of glory which she acquired has been obscured, 
|bul though victory vanquished the victors, never will 
their opponents presume to wear it. 
|| Yes, though a Russian autocrat may be dreaded, 
|| though a Turk may for a time insult, still there is a 
dormant, but combustible spark of honour, which must 
burst into flames of resistance and of independence. 
|| This glorious event has already commenced—a Mara 
|| thon again sweats drops of hostile blood—an Epirus ts 
jagain filled with fleets of victory—Again does Ther 
| mopyle open ber grave of honour for the hardy Spar 


With phrenzied look, he rushed furiously with the | in the bosom of the philanthropist, a throb of interest || tan—Greece shall be free—the spirit of inde pendence 
weapon pointed to Edward's breast, as Emily's young || for the oppressed, and of abhorrence for the oppressor | flies at noon day—The Western, Atlantic, and Paci- 
sister cried out, “He will kill Edward!” when a|| Mankind in general, however polluted by vice, or de-||tic gave it birth—it hath overthrown all obstacles in 


piercing shrill scream arrested the impending blade, | 
which, having already entered the bared bosom, in a 
moment more would have been sheathed to the bill 
in the heart of the unfortunate and unresisting Edward. 
it was the shriek of Emily. The words she uttered 
were the echo of her sister’s—** They kill Edward!” 
George sprang to ber, raised her in his arms, breathed 
on her lips, kissed ber cheek, and wept tears of joy 
to hear that beloved voice, which he thought was 
for ever hushed into the silence of the grave. Edward, 
who was not seriously wounded, clasped her to his 
bosom, and soon the return of his affectionate soothings, 
whose absence had brought her to the brink of death’s 
dark abyss, restored her faculties. She gradually 
recovered ; his attentions relit in her eyes the sparkling 
smiles of joy ; the colour returned to her lip, the hue 
to her cheek, and, in time, vivacity to her manners ;| 
but she never fully regained her former cloudless | 
serenity of brow. Her fragrant breath, which invited 
Edward’s to mingle with it, as he threw his arm around 
her neck, could not entice back to her sweet mouth, 
which Edward embraced, that deep ruby ripeness, 
which once had been so strongly contrasted with the 
snowy whiteness of her teeth. The rich bloom on 
her soft cheek, though less brilliant, assumed the 
delicate hue of a slight blush. 

The pleasures of the little family were renewed ; 
Edward and Emily became a wedded pair, and still 
live in health and happiness. Heaven has blessed 
them with an offspring. Edward soon by his energies, 
boldly forced fortune to shower her favours into his 
lap, and to dispense them once more to the parents of 
his beloved Emily. The digression | have ventured 
upon, is an instance which I have actually beheld of 
the corroding effects of disappointment, and the re- 
vivifying consequences of hopes gratified. But many. 
once “ crazed with care,”’ afterwards restored to their 
senses, and blest with ease, are haunted with an evil 
spirit of their own creation, the fiend ennui. To vary 
the monotony of existence, new schemes are hourly 
resorted to, until novelty becomes insipid. Tired of 
themselves, they endeavour to share with their neigh- 
bours the burden of their indifference, and ** daily beg 
their happiness from door to door.”” The quiescence 
of their energies leaves the mind ina state of listless- 
ness; no breeze of transport, or storm of affliction 
ruffles its smooth surface. Like “ the green mantle 
of the standing pool,’’ the poison of morbid apathy 
sheds pestilential vapours over the soul. Amid * thick 
coming fancies,” the frame becomes the imaginary 
victim of a thousand diseases, and the passions gather 
into a fearful disorder. To obtain a refuge from the 
wild tempest of the brain, the unfortunate favourite 
of fortune madly rushes into the oblivion of the grave. 





Besides “* the pangs of despised love,” | might, from | 
fashionable life, have drawn pictures of “ the thou-! 
sand ills which fesh is heir to, 

* The proud man's contumely, the insolence of office, 
The oppressors wrongs 

The many spurns which patient 


verit of the unworthy takes,” 


based by crime, have sufficient nobleness in their na- 
ture to encourage at least with their wishes, those 
who kneel at the shrine of liberty. 

The curse of honest indignation is launched against 
the tyrant, and the utmost exertions used to overthrow 
and to destroy him. With what emotions then, must 
our breasts be agitated, when we see virtue disre- 
garded or unknown, and vice, contaminating with ber 
hellish influence those, who are the admirers of inte- 
grity ? When we see a nation which has long groan- 
ed beneath the yoke of foreign despotism in vain at- 
tempting to unmanacle and disenthrall herself; when 
we see the patriot murdered while defending his 
loved and martyred country! we are convulsed with 
horror, with pity, with regret. Such alas! is now the 
situation of Greece—of that Greece which once boast- 
eda Marathon to defend liberty, and a Thermopyle 
to sacrifice life to honour. We cannot but lament 
this condition of a country where science first awoke 
from chaos! where genius in her descent from Olym- 
pus first alighted on the earth—where the fine arts 
first portrayed the picture of human refinement. 

Then sang a Sappho on immortal themes, here an 
Anacreon * tuned his harp with golden chords resound- 
ing love,’"—here a Homer taught how high fancy 
winged her flight—ascended Parnassus, and sipped 
the nectar of the Pyerean Spring—'twas here the god 
of battles loved to dwell beneath the canopy of poli- 
tical storms, and standing on the earthquake of the 
Morea to agitate the world. A Themistocles, a Peri- 
cles, a Demosthenes, here proved the mind and elo- 
quence of celestial origin—bere a Socrates preferred 
death to dishonour, here an Aristides, by his justice 
proved there was something noble in the nature of 
man. In short, "twas here the golden age revived— 
*twasGreece that formed the poet, the patriot, the 
statesman, the orator, the sage; "twas Greece who 
cultivated ‘“* virtue, liberty, independence” and sci- 
ence. 

Such was Greece—such the country, where fancy 
and imagination animated the poet’s song—where elo- 
quence soothed by its pathos, or overwhelmed by its 
impetuosity. Such too was the country which con- 
quered the world, to whose ten thousand troops, mil- 
lions bowed in homage, or fled at their approach. 
Such was Greece, whose fleets floated on the Medi- 
terranean free and independent—whose gallies gilded 
pennons streaming down the gale, dazzled the victo- 
rious eagle whilst bovering to alight. Such was the 
country, which overcoming the world, finally subdued 
hersell. 

« Till conquering Greece was in the conquered lost.” 


How doth imagination delight, to dwell around such 
fairy scenes, to walk through those groves which the 
muses did not spurn to inhabit, to roam unrestrained 
through a valley, fit pedestal tor a Parnassus—how 
doth faney delight to cull wreaths from Parnassus, 


|\the south, and is now visiting the Archipelago with 
banners of triumphant victory. The spirit which 
dwelt in the bosom of a Lycurgus, which animated 
the soul of a ‘I hemistocles bas revived—the genius ot 
Greece has ceased pointing to the graves of the 
slaughtered, and is already looking forward to spoil, 
to plunder, to revenge. 

Modern Greece has, if possible, surpassed the en- 
comiums lavished formerly on Athens and Lacedw- 
mon. Her every state is now a Thermopyle—her 
every martial plain a Marathon. Accustomed of late 
to behold daring feats of labour, we award the Gre- 
cian soldier a rank with his immortal ancestors. Hope 
revives in our bosoms, and we paint such a perspect- 
ive of futurity on its tablet as would most gratify and 
delight us. And are we not right in doing so? Yes, 
Heaven declares we are, bids us hope Greece will 
again rank high in the scale of nations, and permits us 
to gild bope’s anchor with fancied bliss. The lion 
which for years has crouched at the feet of Turkish 
oppressors, now bursts the ignoble bonds by which 
he was restrained, and scours the polluted plain with 
the blood of despotic tyranny. Sensible of the dis- 
honour entailed on Greece, he is anxious by honour- 
able exertions to prove, that the seat of ancient grav- 
deur boasts sons worthy of Hersick sires, 

Although this afflicted country does not display an 
escutcheon perfectly untarnished, yet the blot is not 
indelible ; present exertion may repay for the sloth 
of the past, and if the oppressed Greek continue his 
glorious warfare as nobly as be bas commenced it, 
the plaudits, and encouragements of an approving 
world will be changed into gratulatory smiles, the 
laurel will again grace the brow of their victurious 
chieftain—with renovated vigour the ivy shall put 
forth buds worthy the minstrel who is to sing the 
glorious emancipation of his country, and one univer- 
sal peal of joy, to proclaim that Grecian firmness has 
lerminated the existence of tyrannic oppressors, 
Already the glorious effects of this revolution are 
manifest. The victorious chieftain, mindful of the 
exploits of his illustrious ancestors, bursts through the 
thickest ranks of his foemen, and plants his standard 
there ; its soil is hallowed by the blood of freemen, 
and future generations, whilst commemorating the 
anniversaries of the patriot’s success, shall rear tem 
ples on such hallowed spots to the Botzaris who have 
rendered them free. 

The battle now resounds throughout the Peninsula, 
the sea is crowned with pennons, whose mottoes are 
death or liberty! The piratical Turk now meets his 
Grecian foe with scimitar in hand, nor longer mur- 
ders unresisted. ‘The cannon roars from coast to 
coast, The melody of the warriors’s clarion is mu- 
sic to the Greek—its notes, death to the foe. Bue 
whilst we yet speak, Greece is fighting for her inde. 
pendence, for her religion, tor her freedom. The toc. 





with which to deck the mausoleum of the poet, or to! 











sin sounds to the combat—her eves fly before her, 


encircle the busts of departed sages—how doth every land Greece oppressed, has now become regenerate 
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( Pvigtial 





SaAYVGIBILIVY. 

Tur susceptibilities of the human mind to parmtul 
and pleasurable emotions are tnhutely various. Per- 
haps, in the whole family of man, there are not two 
individuals, whose feelings are graduated by the same 
scale of likings and aversswons, This diversity seems 
to be equally natural and ac quired, as much the eflect 
of education and accidental circumstances, as o1 the 
Hence, 


though it i impracticable to change entirely the 


orginal contormation of the sentient powers. 


native bias of the sensibilities, yet, so much are they: 
subject to the influence of early discipline, that, when 
they are calculated to produce imyurious Consequet- 
ces, either to individuals or society, their pernicious 
tendency may be much modifed, or altogether coun 
ieracted. A large portion of the miseries and vices! 
of mankind springs from the fountams of morbid feel- 
ing ; and iW, among the numerous unfortunate beings, 
whose feet have slidden from the paths of virtue, mito) 
the “ broad road”’ of crime : there ts one class which 
has higher claims than ail others upon the sympathies 
and forbearance of society, surely it is that which) 
can justly asertbe its guilty aberrations to the nnpulses 
of powerful, agonizing sensibility : 
The bosom quick to feel the slightest touches of | 
pain or pleasure, has certainly a stronger plea tor, 
forgiveness, or commiseration, when swerving trom! 
the confines of rectitude, under the influence ot those | 


sons, Which, growme more and more huipe tucus 
sweeps bim akong with a violence which only term- 
nates when it bos hurled him wmto the gulf of destruc- 
tion. This, alas! is the mourniul destiny of many a 


transcendently gitted child of genius Sensibility os 


the native clime of genius, but, as the region which 


nourtshes with kindly mtluence the delicious plaots of 
the glowing south, is peculiarly exposed to the uwa- 
sous of the desolating whirlwind, so is that to the 
ravages ol the slormny passions. What generous hear 


has not bled at the recital of the sufferings. and the 


‘loom ot those hapless who have sunk 
into premature graves, the victims ol their own tmis- 
yuided feelings! 

The Muses weep—their sprightly minstrelsey is| 
hushed, and the fountains of Heliconia send forth a 
moaning voice at the sound of Otway’s name, and 
their sacred echues murmur in numbers sad and pain- 
iul as his own, the tale of that unhappy bard, whose | 
breaking 


sons of song’ 


sad m all tie dry devoirs of blood and ime, 
} From ties aratertal, moral and divine, 
| **** * Pushed bivw from shore 
} 


* Mother, vet no mother.’ { 
4nd launched tim | 


life without an oar."’ 


Who but a poet, starving and dying in a prison’s!| 


with the vices and the virtues of an Otway and a Sa- | 


| vage ! 
“T think of Chatterton the marvellous boy, 

he sleeploss soul Uhat pertahed in bis pride, 

Of uv os, that walked fiory BG ie joy 

Behi d his piough upon the mountain's side."’ 


| aay , . . 
| What imagination can depict the concealed anguish 
jwhich must have wrung the beart-strings of that da-| 


} it us Ollen the misturiune of 


enh ot genius to be of 
(w;WIY orm, and o pressed wil 
v@ aliracted by tx 


h penury, and yet to 
ovelmess ate] inletigence of 
Leauly whic b shine w circles elevated above those in 
winch thew coniitwo enable tuem to revolve, and, 
lier years ol aspiring devotion, ami sometimes of en 
LOurag Ing staties sued down upou them, to be repeiled 
irom the point of aihoity to which they had fondly, 
and Sally uinely looked tor the consuimmation of their 


/bliss. Then comes the trial which too often shows, 


* Frau nature sinking ia the strife of pam 


Thus it was with Hibernia’s hapless minstrel— 
without the virtuous energy, he loved with the des- 
ponding fervency of a Petrarch—and to calm the 
phrenzy of his threbbing brain, and to cool the fever 
of his burning heart, he precipitated himself into the 
gulf of sensuality. And who will assert, that, with 
| Dermody’s sensibilities, he would not, under similar 
circumstances, have acted similarly? Nothing here 
said is intended to plead hisijustification. All that is 
claimed for hun is, that his character shall have the 
benefit of those alleviating incidents, to which, in the 
equitable jurisdiction of charity, it is entitled. 
| Itis only asked that the sentence of an unmitigated 


\jgloom, could conceive the miseries which mingled|| condemnation may not blast his fame; that a few 


flowers nurtured by the dews of humanity, may deco- 
‘rate the humble sod that rests upon slumbering dust, 
land that the friends of unfortunate genius may occa- 
sionally repair there in the silence of the midnight 
| hour, to mingle a sigh with the breeze that sweeps the 
| chords of his broken harp. 


| Among the most unenviable members of that portion 
; 





mighty agents of human action, than belong to the || ring youth, who, when ascending the ** bighest hea-|/ of the human family imbued with excessive tender- 


iron heart, which, while its feelings are a thousand 


| 
duty under the same circumstances, It is, neverthe-| 


deyrees less iatense, wanders equally from the line ot 
less, true, that, in the general estimate formed by the | 
world of the criminality of these two classes of offend- 
ers against virtue, they are contounded, and the same 
portion of ignominy attaches to each; while, in onaee| 
coguizable by statutory institutions, they are subject-| 
punishment, None but 





ed to an equal measure of 


lven” of glory, attracting the gaze of admiring thou 


|todies, deliberately closed bis eyes upon the brilliant 
| prospects expanding around him, and flinging himself] 
‘headlong trom bis lofty flight, shivered his lyre upon! 
the rocks of death ! Scotia’s tunetul bard, in his 
}own pathetic songs, and in his no less pathetic com-| 
munication to his triends, untolds the agonies that) 








those whom painful experience teaches, and their most || curable taint of hypochondria,” which caused him to 


confidential intimates, can appreciate the countless 
influences which act upon 
The thrilling fibres of the tender soul 
and there is no standard of extenuating circumstances 
adapted to the sensibilities by which the degrees of 
guilt can be ascertained, and its appropriate quantum 
of infamy and punishment awarded. Hence, the ar- 
dent stripling, whose soul has ever shuddered at the 
idea of deliberate crime, and the inveterate felon, 
whose head has whitened, and whose hands have wi- 
thered in the practice of cold-blooded villany, are 
often involved in the same public censure, and visited 
with the same measure of penal vengeance for deeds 
externally similar, committed under the operation of 
motives as diverse as the dispositions of the authors. 
The man of exquisite feeling is exposed to sufler- 
ings from innumerable causes which never inflict a 
pang upon the less sensitive bosom, Vulnerable at a 
thousand points, wherever he moves, his tender 
breast is wounded by the shafts of torture, thrown 
from the hands of the careless, and the cruel, the in 
solent, and the slanderous. I/, unresenting, he bears 
his agony in silence, it rankles in his bosom, and 
cankers his peace, until he becomes the prey of wast- 
ing melancholy. 


its fury upon those who kindled it, the clamours of the 
world are raised against him, and his character is 
ren tered odious by its association with the epithets 
Thus made an object of 
suspicion and aversion, even to those, who, were they 
better acquainted with him, would treat with tender- 


il} natured, and irascible. 


ness his frailties, and love him for his virtues; he no 
unfrequently resigns himself to the current of his pas 


ol intemperance ! 
May not charity be permitted to add to this speci- 
men ot the martyrs of teeing, taken irom the votaries 
of poesy, the name of poor. untortunate, degraded 
Dermody ? Who will have the hardihood to say that 
pity should not drop a tear over his grave? That the 
heart which moulders there, was not, with all ils fauits, 
the seat of the tenderest emotions, and corroded 

“ By secret ills t e world has never known !"" 
Is it not a reasonable supposition that the gangrene 
of vicious indulgence which defiled his reputation, 
and wasted the energies of his lite, was generated in 
the wounds of a hopeless allection? The poetic tem- 
perament is ever passionately alive to the tascinations 
of beauty, and its possessor is not untrequently allured 
within its sphere, to be consumed by a flame, whose 
tervours it cannot, or will not, alleviate. Who, then, 
will deny the probability, that Dermody became the 
victim of beauty’s delusive charms ? 


ress, whose own “* Harp”’ has celebrated his genius 
and his sensibility—his sorrows, his disappointments, 


Her intimations irresistibly lead to this conclusion.— 


He taught my infant muse to expand her wing 
I taught his youthful hearts’ first sigh to breathe. — 
. * . . > * . . * * 


The sport of destiny, “* Creation’s heir,”’ 

From reali to realm, from clime to clime he roved, 
Checked by no guardian tie, no parent care, 

For oh! a parent's love, his heart ne’er proved. 

Vet vain did absence wave the oblivious wand, 

t One spark sil giieunering ia his breast to chill, 
Tiiumed by sympathy'’s unerring hand, 








- That still awak'd his iyre's responsive thrill. 


jsands, and transporting their souls with divinest me-|) 


stung bis heart, and discloses to view, the “deep in-! 


extinguish his brilliant intellect in the banetul chalice | 


Is it not, indeed, probable that the eloquent enchant-!| 


and his death, was the object, perhaps the innocent | 
If his anger burst forth, and pour||object, of his unconquerable, unrequited attachment ? 


\|ness of feeling, are those, who are destined to the 


joccupancy of responsible pub/te stations, embracing a 
jroutine ot duties, with which are connected the pe- 
cuniary interests of the multitude. It is the charac- 
iteristic of grovelling, avaricious souls, to indulge un- 
generous suspicions concerning the motives and inte- 
jxrity ot those, with whom, in the transaction of busi- 
/ness, their cupidity is brought into collision. Hence 
being themselves incapable of appreciating, or regard- 
| less of the eflects which opprobrious imputations pro- 
_‘uce upon virtuous sensibility, they lacerate and man- 
igle it with the most frigid indifference, or wanton fe- 
rocity. The writer has seen thus assailed and tor- 
| ured, individuals, whose bosoms were the depositories 
‘of sentiments the most delicate and elevated—ot vir- 
\tues the most sublime and ennobling—individuals, 
it ho to say nothing of the awful sanctity of the oaths 
| by which they are bound to pursue a designated line 
_jof conduct, would, rather than violate their integrity, 
‘or torteit their honour, surrender their limbs, to the 
track, or yield their blood on the scaffold ! 

| Among the countless sufferings to which the human 
| bosom is subject, there is no class of woes more em- 
bittered by extreme tenderness of soul, than that to 
‘| which the exiled patriot is exposed, and no one hav- 
‘ing higher claim to the compassionate alleviations 
| dispensed by the generous heart. 

|| Behold yon stranger! Ludovico was driven from 
‘| his native land, because he loved it better than aught 
llelse on earth! He saw its loveliest scenery marred, 
and its noblest sons crushed by the desolating sweep 
ofa tyrant’s car. He saw battlements reared to ex- 
i|clude from it the light of truth! and the pinions of 
| aspiring genius chained down to the gothic pillars of 
superstition, while despotic rapacity roamed over its 
fair fields, devouring their productions, and covering 
them with misery and starvation. His soul could no 
‘longer smother its struggling indignation, and it famed 
forth with all a patriot’s zeal, He clothed himself in 
\the vesture of battle, raised aloft the banner of free- 
idom, and called on his fellow-sufferers to come forth 
like men, to avenge their wrongs, and establish their 
| rights. His voice was not unheard : a few scattered 
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bands of gailant souls broke from their shackles, and 
githered around hun ; but the day of Gelrverance had 
mot yet come. The tetters which bound the land 
were too ponderous to be broken off Ly a partial ex- 
ertion, avd the leagued myrmrdons ot lyrannn power 
marshalled their energies to rivet (em atresh! Lu- 
devico and lies Srave followers were compelled to dy ; 
and those of them who had not the skill or good tor 

tune to escape their pursuers, have died by the exe- 
cutioner’s blood-stained-hand, or pine and perish, 
even now, ip dungeon glooms. 

He sought, and tound retuge from the blood-hounds 
of oppression, in this happy asylum of the persecuted. 
But, while he ts gratetul for its protection, and loves 
it with the fervours of philanthropy, bis ardent spirit 
sickens at the recollection of the dear land of his 
birth. He left there the scenes endeared to him by 
the associations of his childhood, and ot his earliest 
and sweetest affections. 

There sleep the relics of the mother that nurtured 
his iatancy—ol her in whose bosom he fondly nestled 
when no cares could molest him—ol ber whose warm 
kiss he still feels, and whose endearing smile he still 
sees beaming upon him in all the tender kindness of | 
maternal love ! 


His hoary-headed and ever-revered father rests | 
there ! And there are the brothers and the sisters with | 
whom, in the gay morning of life, he sported away | 
the joytul hours, and pictured forth delights for com-| 
mg years, which were never to be realized! But) 
those are scenes he can never more behold! There! 
misery reigns, and there the happiness, that can only | 
exist inthe absence of tyranny, can never be elt uns | 
til the land is ‘* baptized in blood.”” Hence Ludovico | 
mourns, Hence his heart ‘ refuses to be comforted.”’| 
He cannot banish, if he would, the “ patriot passion” | 
from his bosom. His dreams are filled with bright! 
pictures of the land of his fathers-—of the hone of his | 
childhood ; and when they are brushed away by the | 
cold touch of reality, his soul freezes and aches! and, 
he exhibits the melancholy semblance of a rich plant| 
torn from its native bed, and transplanted to an in-| 
congenial soil, A destroying blight has seized upen, 
all his energies, and no exertions can vivify them) 
anew: no fostering attentions can cause bis wounded | 
affections to shoot forth their tendrils again, and grap-| 
ple to the spot where he is thrown. 

He feels the chilling approach of death, and yet he| 
shudders not as it draws near; tor it promises to re-! 
lieve him from the misery of knowing, that the land) 
of his birth is the land of slavery. 

Such is the fatal influence of morbid sensibility! 
upon the bosom of the exiled patriot. li he cannot| 
restore his darling country to liberty—if he cannot, 
die gallantly fighting her battles, he ** goes mourning | 
all his days,”’ and dies for her of sorrow. 

The foregoing are a few, and a few only, of the| 
miseries which flow from excessive sensibility. Ui, 
therefore, religion, edu: ation, and a proper respect 
and sympathy forthe temper which predisposes to, 
those suflerings, can guard against, or mitigate thein ; 
surely it becomes the duty of those who have the) 
power to produce such a desirable result, to exercise 
it with sleepless vigilance. Let the infant mind,| 
which gives indications of too much teeling, be kept) 
aloof from scenes which have a tendency to aggra- 
vate it; let it be kept trom the perusal of tender 
tales, either in prose or poetry, and never permit it} 
to be tortured with the recital of fictitious woes. En-| 
courage in ita disposition to cheerfulness and innocent 
society, and let it become the receptacle of the prin- | 
ciples of rational piety. 

Let it behold Religion depicted as an “ angel of 
light,’ shedding happiness and joy wherever her in-| 
fluence extends. Impart to it a disinclination to the. 


site relish, the loveliest, and the sublimest scenes of 


indulgence of a fonduess for solitude, and whatever | 


prospects : and let it be taught to reward death im his 
appropriate light— not as a monster armed with hide- 
ous terrors, ready to strike his victims for ever from 
the scenes of social pleasure, and those beautiiul ex 

bibrions of nature which yield such elevated ple a-| 
isure to the well regulated mind—but as the minister 
lot Deity destined to transter us to scenes of ineffable 
telicity—prospects irradiated by the cheertulness of | 
Heaven !—And to enjoyments heightened by the re-| 
inewal of affectionate associations, which are only) 
briefly suspeaded by the intervention of the grave. 
But to those hearts that bleed at every touch of! 
rudeness, and whose susceptibility no mortal power| 
can counteract, may every human being be compas- 
sionate and kind! O crush not the * bruised reed.” 
Throw not galling burdens upon the heart that is al-| 
ready bowed. Drive not the * child of sorrow” to 


|inadhess and to crime ; but lift up his drooping head, | 


and lead bim gently in the paths of quietness and) 
virtue. 

li ordinary charity, if common benevolence be com: | 
mendable in the sight of man, and acceptable to God, | 


ience which are exercised towards the agonizing vie~ 
tits of leeling! The reverse of the picture need not 
be drawn ; for it presents itself at once in all its vivid- 
ness and force. 


** Ile that has not usurped the name of man, 
Does all, and deems too little, all he can, 

To assuage the throbbings of the fesiered part, 
And staunch the bleedings of a broken heart ! 
"Tis not as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 

Mau tsa harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright ; 

The screws reversed, (a task which, uf he pleased, 
God in a moment executes with ease,) 

Ten thousand strings at once go loose, 

Lost ull he tune them, all their power and use." 


What, then, shall be said of the rude hand which 
can wantonly disorganize this delicate mechanism ; 
jor, when its fine structure is already disarranged, and 
breathing out its plamtive sullerings, can cruelly dash 
it to earth, and trample on it! 

But to protect the sensitive mind from insult and 
violence, does more than tree it from pain; it im- 
parts to it postlive happiness. It elevates its posses- 
sor to an eminence whence he surveys, with exqui- 








nature and art. ‘To him the beauty and the magniti-| 
cence of creation, whether viewed in the splendid 
glories of the heavens, or in the stupendous grandeur, 
and expansion of mountains, floods and landscapes, | 
are the sources of reflections and enjoyments infinitely | 
diversified, and only to be reached by the towering: 
:spirations of genius. ‘To him, too, belongs the purest | 
and the sweetest raptures that flow from the bosom of 
ove; and his are the loftiest joys effused from the 
bright fountains of intellect. For him Eloquence rolls! 
forth its sublime enchantments ; Painting kindles the | 
warmest tints of its heave®:-born inspirations, and Poe- 
try warbles its most seraphic melodies. 
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OR ALL, Aap ety puaemes.”? 


Ir is a fact, that among uncivilized nations, and 
savage tribes, the condition of females is deplorable. 
Upon them devolve not only the fatigue and labour 
of domestic concerns, but also the rougher and more 
rigorous employ ments of manual labour. Paradoxical] 
as this assertion may appear to the rising generation, 
its truth is indisputably proved by the testimony ot 
authentic history. Notwithstanding this degradation, 
{we are able to discover, that there has ever existed, 








—————_—_—_————————— 
m all nations, some resemblance to the institution of 
marriage : 


engenders a love of mourutul suljects and gloomy | 
and mn that union, the supenornty of woman 
has been abundantly acknowledged. Does man ad- 
mire whatis brave ant magnanimous ? he loves, also, 
It is not the 
weak and cowardly alone that kneel before the altar 
of beauty, and worship at the shrine of modest worth, 


that which ts gentle and unassuming. 


Heroes and conquerors, tor whom the cannon's mouth 
aml the thunders of its roar had no terrors, who could 
ten to the yells of savage barbarity unappalled, 
und survey the held of blood, and hear the groans and 


) eres of expring thousands without emotion, have 


been melted to sensibility by the resistiess spell of 
beauty, and have lost their ferocity in the tender as- 
suluity of the lover, All the emotions of fear and 
hope, of anxiety and tenderness, agitate his bosom, 
and excite him to deeds of herowm. With a courage 
and a perseverance that no other motive could inspires 
he pursues the chase, or rushes into battle, that be 
may win the object of his affection by the tale of his 
renown. Among some of the barbarous nations ot 
Europe, the women attend the debates, and mingle in 
ithe councils of the nation, They were carried to the 


how much more so is that charity, and that benevo- lfield ot battle, that their presence might animate the 


|breast, and nerve the arm of the warrior. Nor did 
their influence cease with the feudal system. When 
those strong holds of blood and carnage were de- 
molished, and when the almost tangible darkness, 
which overspread the then civilized world, began to 
dissipate, woman had but just appeared above the 
horizon, and began to send torth her splendours upon 
the earth. [It was but the first glimmerings of day, 
| the early streaks of morning light, compared with the 
effulgence of a noonday’s sun. Did uncultivated man 
adore her? her charms have smoothed the roughness 
of his nature, and restrained the savage wildness of 
his passions. Although the lustre of her character 
has ever warmed the imagination of the amatory en- 
thusiast, while her foibles and imperfections have 
called forth the bitterest invectives of the satirist, she 
has evinced the magnanimity of her sex by rising 
superior to the one, and showing a silent, bat a sublime 
indifference to the other, In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, when personal vigour and military prowess 
were almost the only criterions of merit, it might be 
expected that female worth would be but slightly 
noticed, and inadequately appreciated, But in an age 
like the present, when man has assumed a more ele- 
vated stand, when superiority of mental powers are 
regarded as the warrant trom the Almighty for come 
mand, we must bow whenever the stamp and signature 
are discoverable. No matter whether they are found 
in the noble and dignified warrior, or arrayed in the 
habiliments of modest and retiring woman. In spite 
sot the sneers of the misagomist, i is a truth, and an 
‘interesting truth, that the rank which the male holds 
i sociely is not more momentous, and not more re- 
sponsible than that of the iemale. What can be more 
‘interesting and more important than the relation suas- 
‘tained by the wife or the mother? She exercises an 
almost unlimited control over the happiness of her 
busband. She has it in her power to perturb the re- 
pose, and embitter the enjoyments of bis lite. But 
the relation in which she stands to her children is still 

more important, still more responsible, and if possible, 

still more endearing. ‘l'o her care are committed 

those germs of intellect, which are destined hereafter 

to become the ornament, support, and defence of the 

nation. Those master spirits, which rule in our 

councils, and give laws to the people, are indebted 

to maternal fondness and care tor their best, their 

earliest and most durable impressions. We are not 

ilriven to the necessity of searching the legends of 
antiquity to illustrate our present position. Alihough 

we mnight there learn many of the rigorous virtues of 

the Spartan women, and tind a Lucretia portrayed in 
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bright and glowimg colours, yet we trust there are but riik TRAVELLER. that wild beauty of verdure, so peculiar to a tropical 
few of our towns that cannot boast of many a Lucretia, forest, without beme diversitied by the intervention 
and needonly a Brutus, to make them shining examples a ot vistas and vallies, oraniumated by the roar of tum- 
to posterity. Were l to draw a picture on which the — =, bling cascades, or the scream of eagles + al) seemed 





imagmation could long bawer with delight, and the Mecollections. hushed in the stillness of interminable desolation, 
eye dwell with rapture, it would be that of a toned, 


os Such ts the unfavourable impression which the moun- 
virtuous, enlightened, and pious mother, surrounded THE ISLAND OF TRINIDAD. | tain wilds of the gult of Paria are calculated to pro- 
by a group of tender offspring, eager to catch the m- || 2; | duce on the mind of a stranger, when viewmg Port ot 
struction as it fell from her maternal lips. With what! as |, Spain at a distance of two leagues. 
assiduity does she endeavour to fix their attention,|| As our geographies are very penurious in their | As our bark approached the wharf, the prospect of 


and expand their little minds with the simplest tales |! netic es of this Island, perhaps a brief description | monotonous uniformity began to wear a more inter 
of innocence and virtue. How does her countenance |\ot its scenery, and of its productions, as well as of|| esting appearance, and the bold outline, and promi- 
glow, and her countenance beat high with hope, at the || the manners of its inhabitants, by a late resident, may}; "eot features of the scenery were daily unfolding 
slightest indication of superior greatness, She recog- ‘not be wholly uninteresting to the readers of the Mir-|| themselves to our view: and though the eye could 
nizes, in her darling son, a future Washington ; and | vor. Trinidad, from the magnitude of its recent im-|| 90t rest on the cupola of a Corinthian or Gothic edi- 
fancies that she can already hear the shouts of the | provements, and growing importance, may be re- | fice, yet it was pleased todiscern the spire of a church 
citizens, hailing the deliverer of his country. It can-||yvarded as one of the most valuable islands which the|| overlooking waving groves of orange and palm trees, 
not be dened, that female virtue may be prostituted, || British possess in the West Indian Archipelago. Its land the fronts of comfortab.e houses of brick. Port 
that their powerful influence may be, nay olten is, en || position is advantageous and commanding : placed \of Spain is regularly built, and the streets, which are 
listed under the banners of vice, and, when thus||opposite the mouth of the Oronoco, it may be con- , well aired, cross each other at right angles. In the 
prostituted, its power is to the moral, what the pest- 

lence is to the watural world. Vice cannot be pre- 
sented in a more loathsome, detestable, and baneful 
form, than in ignorant, indiscreet woman. 

But this is too melancholy a picture to invite con- 
templation. Vice isa monster. The fact that our) 
vices may be derived from the same source that our 
virtues are, should double our vigilance, and call 
forth renewed exertions. The soi! which produces 
most plentilully undes the fostering hand of the culti-| 
vator, if left to itself, will yield a luxuriant growth of 
unprofitable and noxious vegetation. General and 
limited as our observations have been, they cannot but 
awaken lively emotions of gratitude to our political 
fathers, for the attention they bestowed, and the cor- 
rect principles they cherished, on the subject of female 
education. Nor will those institutions, which are 
springing up in all parts of our land, want the generous 
aid, and the strenuous support of the philanthropist. 








I sidered as a connecting point between the continent|| centre of the town there is a spacious square, planted 
| of South America and the West Indies. This island|| with almond trees, which spread an umbrageous ca- 
lis situated between 10 41 north latitude, and 61 48], %opy over the promenaders that resort to it. Every 
| west longitude, and is about 60 miles in length, and|| respectable residence has a pleasant saloon, in which 
}40 in breadth ; and the face of the country is much|| charming places, in the still coolness of the evening, 
|| broken by a traversing chain of mountains, which|| the owners retire to enjoy the serene and refreshing 
diverge from West to East. Trinidad was discovered || breezes that are breathed from the sea, and wafted on 
by Columbus, in 1498, who, according to the Abbe|| tbe wings of an odorous gale from the circumambient 
RKaynal, found a considerable quantity of gold in it: mountains, 
but the repulsive aspect of the country presented such|| The Governor, Sir Ralph J. Woodford, resides 
ja dismal picture of unpeopled desolation, that the ad-|| about a mile from town. His house stands in a se- 
miral judged it then imprudent to leave a colony in|| cluded vale, embosomed in mountains, over the pro- 
so dreary a wilderness of mountain solitude. The ||jecting declivities of which the orange and citron trees 
entrance, trom the main ocean, into the gult of Paria,|| extend their golden fruit, and the long leaved plantain 
a spacious, extended harbour, in which all the navies || and scarlet flowered pomegranate scatter their charining 
in the world might ride in perfect security, is both|| variety, and balsamic fragrance. In this sequestered 
dangerous and difficult for shipping ; and the most|/glen of Naiads and Sylvans, the governor lives like a 
consurnmate seaman, in approaching it, feels as much || hermetic miser, wrapped up in the sordid coils of self 
alarm and solicitude as the ancients did when their|| interest, and niggardly parsimony ; and his avarice 
The doctrine, that woman holds a rank in the scale of|| vessels were sailing near Sylla and Charybdis, The} has obtained so much power over his pride, as to pre- 
being interior to that of man, created merely to sub-|| passage lies between two perpendicular rocks that|/vent him from ever making a display of sumptuous 
serve his wishes, and to enhance his pleasures, once ||rise boldly several fathoms above the marine level,|| hospitality, or giving even a frugal treat to any of the 
had its advocates 7 but a philosophy so cold and||the summits of which are vested in all the variety of|| respectable inhabitants, except to his flattering under- 
heartless, fraught with absurdities so palpable, and||tropical verdure. Columbus experienced so much}|lings, the Spanish Creoles, who “ crook the pregnant 
consequences so fatal, has, long ere this, been arrested trouble and vexation in sailing through this “ strait of|| hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow fawning.”” 
in its baneful career by the strong arm of irresistible || difficulty,”’ that he denominated it the “ Dragon’s|| It seems that he arrived at the seat of his government, 
truth. Long did the pride of man endeavour to de-\|Mouth.” It is generally supposed by navigators,|| like Sancho Panza, in his island, with an “ an insatia- 
press and destroy the growing ascendancy of female||that the cause of the force and impetuosity of the}| ble desire of accumulating money ;”’ otherwise he 
influence ; but, like the authority of the papal see||current in the Dragon’s Mouth, is to be chiefly im-}| would emulate the beneficence and liberality of his 
over the ancient Britons, its progress was indeed im-|| puted to the confluence and junction of a portion of|| gallant predecessor, Sir Thomas Picton, an amiable 
perceptibly slow, but irresistible, until her system of the rapid and irresistible tide of the Oronoco, rolling|| character, at whose sumptuous table the divinity of 
easy bondage was too strongly established, and its||its fierce and overbearing waves to the sea. The|| hospitality uniformly presided, and offered a “ ready 
dominion too firmly secured, to be successfully resisted. ||Oronoco is reputed to be one of the largest rivers in|| chair” to the stranger ; but she fled from Trinidad to 
But unlike that authority, the more knowledge is dif- the world, though in many places innavigable, being||Olympia, when the sordid penury and littleness of 
fused, and man approximates to the true dignity of||impeded by ledges of rocks. It is supposed to rise||mind of the present governor made themselves mani- 
his nature, the more is the salutary influence of females from the Cordilleras, and to run a majestic course of||fest. Sir Thomas Picton, a man of unblemished purity 
felt, acknowledged, and cherished ; still more, unlike six hundred leagues, receiving, in its progress, the||f honour, had a soul kindled by magnanimity, anda 
the Romish religion, whose very existence is guarded tributary waters of countless rivers, and after the|| courtesy of affability that combined the brilliant man- 
and preserved by ignorance and superstition, female magnificent peregrination of this vicegerent of Nep-||ners of a court with the nobleness of chivalry, never 
ascendancy finds its advocate among the champions tune through several countries, it disembogues itseli\|retained in his hall “a pampered menial” to drive 
ef science, and the warrant of its durability is coex-||\into the ocean by, it is said, sixty mouths. On ap-||Officers and gentlemen from his doors. He never 
tensive with the existence of virtue. Like the eflul- proximating Port of Spain, the capital of the island, ||descended to the inquisitorial expedient of placing 
gence of gospel light, its object is to cheer and direct || which stands on the north-east side of the gulf of Pa-||an ignorant, unprincipled Creolian evesdropper at the 
roan in the path of virtue, by securing to bim not only || ria, the traveller conceives a very mean idea of the||head of the police establishment; for the hero of 
present enjoyment, but future and untading felicity.— || extent and commercial importance of the town, nothing || Waterloo had too much greatness of soul to confide in 
Esto perpetua. PuiLosocents. || rising in the perspective that partakes of the pictur-||@ spy! 
———————————~E>V——— esque or romantic landscape—no ivy-clad ruin, or|| Trinidad was taken by the British in 1797, and 
Words are the body and dress of thought ; and the lofty turret, to attract the eye of the painter, or to||during the period of ede ectntenitk the career of its 
woman whe simpers and smiles, when she should re-|| minister to the fancy of the poet. A few scattered physical and moral amelioration has been more pro- 
sent the culpable freedom of speech in a bold man, ||cabbage and cocoa trees, that throw the gloom of their gressively rapid than it had been under the super- 
renders questionable the purity of ber heart. shade over the houses which faintly glimmer through: || stitious and despotic government of the witch hags of 
Happy the widow, who, on the death of her bus ||the prospect, are the only enlivening objects of the legitimacy, the Spanish Bourbons, for centuries. ‘The 
wa Pll pores cause “ os ror dull scene, that curtains the chief city of Trinidad. |) island is intersected with rivers, which generally rush 
aegithileten Wena | ag pageneiac gamers yremiagye a: In whatever direction you turn your eyes, you can!| down the declivities of the mountams, and manure ihe 


b behold only stupendous mountains towering on every |/ intervening valleys so hignly, that tne suger canes 
world respect her husband, she ought to set the example. || side, and fringed, from the base to the summit, with|/ Gourish with the most proliac lusuriance. Paisci anus. 
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THE REPOSTTORY. 


OW emal 


** Not many are our joys when life if new.” This 
is a dark and unnatural picture of buman life, and is)) 
as unjust as itis incorrect. It must have been sketched 
either without reflection, or with the gloomy feelings 
of misanthropy. When life is new, our joys are|| 
many and extreme ; our sensibilities are acute, our 
perceptions are keen, and clear, and elevated. Whe- 
ther we gaze on the transcendant loveliness of nature, 
or on the beautiful proportions of art—whether we 
become absorbed in the contemplation of moral or! 
intellectual beauty, or ponder on the majestic strains | 
of elevated poetry, cur youthful fancies glow and) 
brighten with a rapturous excitement, and our youtb- 
ful hearts experience a rich glow of transporting joy. 
The harmony of nature and of art is in accordance | 
with the poetical feelings of the youthful heart. All 
that is grand in design, beautiful in execution, or 
elevated in sentiment, is a source of extreme delight 
to the youthful mind. Active joy is to them almost a 
peculiar feeling. ‘They are happy, independent of 
natural causes. Their own feelings create a heaven 
of enjoyment. They revel in ali the delights of ex- 
istence. The enchantments of feeling are theirs ; the 
emotions of love are theirs ; the delights of friendship 
are theirs, and theirs are all the flowers that ** bloom 
along the waste of life.’ They luxuriate amid these 
sweets, and experienced a delight unalloyed by the 
sage reflection, that time will wither all their bloom, 
and steal away their fragrance. 

To the last line of my text I make no objection. 
Our joys, whether they be numerous or not, generally 
become less with our increasing years. The reflec- 
tion which naturally arises is, can we not, by a proper 
course in our youth, secure the permanency of our 
enjoyments ? We can, The means are obvious. Let} 
us reject the frivolous pursuits of the multitude. Let 
us devote our youth to the acquisition of sound and 
useful information, and then, if hope beguiles, and 
triends deceive, we can fly to others ttt never will 
forsake—books, and our own reflections, Duran. 
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- | 
A suggestion. —As it is customary at the theatre, and other | 
places of amusement, to cry encore, when the repetition of a 
song is desired, would it not be equally proper for those who are 
dissatisfied with the request, to make use of the word no, in- 
stead of hissing 2 ‘The actors are often at a loss to understand 
whether the hissing is intended for them, or merely to drown the 
applause. The situation of a lady, in such cases, is, to say the 
least of it, very unpleasant. he play-going people, should re- 
medy this evil, and we sincerely hope they will. 





Multum in parvo.— Among other tmportant intelligence, the 
editor of the New-York Courier, informs his readers that a little 
Frenchman called at his office, and made a bow !—that Mr. Nex- 
sen, of the park theatre, had suffered bis hair to grow three weeks 
in order to perform the part of an outlaw ! !—that the New-York 
Atheneum, which he gravely asserts, is located somewhere in 
Broadway, is the wonder of the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, inasinuch as the managers burn Lehigh coal anu 
are opposed to gas-lights !!!—that Mr. Kean does possess the ele. 
ments of virtue!!!!—that the managers of the theatre, and the 
editor of the Courier intend to club together to defend a law 
suit! !!!!—and that when the word we is used in his columns, 
his readers are to understand that it means the public gener- 


————————— 

Superstition. The superstitious regard which sailors entertain 
for the smallbird called the Stormy Petril, 1s said to arise from thei: 
belief, that ‘these birds follow ships for the purpose of picking 
up the souls of seamen that are lost in tempests, and carrying 


VYocdonengs The warrior hes low 
the arm that waved the battle branc-—closed are the eyes that 
waived im trromph— brave was thy soul, when the starm of hat 


tle raged—calm wert thou, when nt howled fiercest around thee 


iwhen the salts of Ceath swept number from thy side 


Thou didst not fall wm bautle—the foeman's sword did not lay 


thee low.thy dying groans were pot cheered by the shouts of 


thy victorious hoste-thro’ the battle thou didst pursue thy tern 
ble path unhanned—thy country hailed thee, as one of the bra 
vest of her sons, and hoped that thou wouldst again brighten ber 
prospects, if the gloomy might of war gathered around her 
but the hand of lingering disease was laid upon thee, and thou 
art gone—the hollow breeze sighs thro’ those trees, that must 
soon o'ershadow thy urn; the dews of Heaven fall upon that 
sod, which will soon press upon thy lifeless breast 

Gentle and kind wert thou—mild beamed thine eye in peace 
—thou wert mowed down green, O warrior’ but thy country 
will not soon forget thee—thy funeral dirge is o’er—hush'd is 


cannon—the mournful toll of the muffled bells is heard no more 
—but thy memory will be cherish'd, thy worth will be revered, 
and thy name will be honoured, while the flag of thy country 
streams Over ocean's waves. Amerwcan 


_———————— 

Al combat.--Some days since the attention of a respectable 
farmer in Kingston was atiracted by an uncommon noise in the 
air, which he discovered to proceed from a couple of hawks, at 
a considerable height, apparently clinched fast to each other 
ihe farmer remamed watching their movements some time, 
when to his astonishment, they fell into a small brook, where 
they remained, still unwilling or unable to break thei holds un- 
ul the ‘eagar eyed’ farmer armed, with a handy club proceed- 
ed to the creek, where he found them engaged in a serious war, 
first one and then the other below the surface of, to them, an 
unnatural element. The farmer perceiving from thew appa- 
reat bardihood, that they were likely to be sometime in taking 
life, and feared their escape, despatched them without ceremo- 
ny, Supposing that they had taken twice the worth of their lives 
from his hen-coop a short time previous. 





An affecting event.---It seldou tails to our lot, (says the Rut- 
land Herald) to recite a more affecting death than the following : 
Franklin Shippe and bis brother Calvin, of Shrewsbury, in this 
county started very early on the morning of the 18th inst. with 
their dog and guns for the mountains io pursuit of game. They 
did not use the precaution, either to take any refreshments with 
them, Or avy breaktast before they departed. They notwith- 
standing climbed the mountain with usual dexterity, eager, 
probably, to participate in the chase. After wandering a con- 
siderable share of the day, and being rather bewildered, they at- 
tempted to return, but soon found themselves much exhausted, 
cold and fatigued. Franklin soon found himself so much so, 


his brother to perish, proposed to take him on his back, and at- 
tempted to get out of the forest, but on trial, soon found this im- 
practicable—and the last resort was for Calvin to leave his broth- 
er, and save himself it he could. Franklin had by this time be- 
come incapable of utterance from cold and fatigue, and Calvin 


branches, and made a bed for Franklin, placed him on it, secu- 
red the dog to his feet, m order to keep them from freezing, and 


affliction by howling and licking the remains of poor Franklin. 


hunself, deceased was about 22 years of age. 





tolio of literature of Saturday last: 
Captain i'rice, of the Ramiies trader, was at St. Petersburg! 


there on a fine English blood horse. 








thein to the bosom of their Creator, 


the death-roll of the drum—hush'd the melancholy roar of | 


Some further assistance was obtained, and the deceased was ' ‘ 
conducted through avery difficult passage »o the place he left so shoes of this material were imported, and experience has con- 
cheerfully in the inorning. Calvin has recovered—and in addition firmed the opinion, that they ore the most effectual protection 
to the above particulars, we understand he says, that they would agninst wet feet. It is the opinion of the most respectable phy- 
have doubtless both been enabled to have saved themselves, if sicians, that to keep the feet dry is the most important, and ef- 
they had only taken a crust of bread with them—and that he fectual precaution for the preservation of the heath ; particularly 
proposed to kill the dog to satiate hunger and give them strength, || our cold and variable climate, and that the female part of the 
-but Franklin was unwilling, and said he had rather perish community very often expose their health by wearing thin shoes. 


—= 


cold and nerveless ts || Leonwieh, a Hunganan aobdleman, who had a s@al ui We peagh 


“urhood, and was @ great sportsman, and moreover, a member 
uw the new racing club at St. Petersburgh, and wery likely to be 
come @ purchaser of bis horse, Captam Prooe was mtroduced 
|\to haw om his garden, and instantly knew him to be the far famed 
Baron Bergan 

Captain Price formerly commanded a vessel that traded te 
the port of Trieste, and there he knew Bergam) intimately, from 
jhaving sold him several tinves ale and porter for the use of the 

princess, who then resided at Pesaro. He used to dine with 
| Herganu whenever he went to the house. He now addressed 
j|hum an the Italien language, and after a little equivecation oa 
|| Bergam:’s part, he acknowledged his old acquaintance, and 
|| eawited him into bis house, but cautioned him not to make 
|| known who he was to any of the Russians, who all wok him 
| for a Honganan, which his great size and strength mace appear 
very plausible. Captam Price remained with him to dinner 
wiuch consisted of two courses, served up on silver plate, and 
cooked after the Italian fashion. His wife and daughter dined 
with them ; the latter was on the eve of being married to « 
Swedish nobleman. The wife appeared 60 years of age, while 
Hergami did not look more than fifty, Captain P. thought the 
daughter very |-andsome. Thew dinner was splendidly luxurious, 
though it was evidently his common mode of living, as no pre 
parations were made for one they did not expect. The house 
was elegantly furnished, but not a book was to be seen in it 
W hile they drank their claret and hock, the young lady played 
several airs upon the harp, and sang with a tolerable vowe. 

Bergami said he had sold the barony, near Milan, for 13,000/ 
and purchased the estate where be then resided, and alse the 
title of count. He wore the star, and also another German 
order; not that of St. Caroline. The house was full of guns, 
fishing nets, and sporting materials of every description. In the 
hall lay several pomters and greyhounds, and on perches were 
a large assortment of hawks. He had a kennel of fine fox- 
hounds, and a stud of twelve horses. Upon a heap of stones 
near the chateau, was a staff bearing the Russian flag, a distin 
guishing mark to show he was an officer of justice; for he held 
4 situation similar to that of an English justice of the peace, to 
which there is a salary attached of two hundred roubles. Cap- 
tain Price saw him exercise his authority over a drunken fellow, 
who was making @ noise in the streets of Volsky. He ordered 
bim to be gagged and put in the stocks, which was done in a 
most savage manner. Bergami wore the Russian uniform, 
green and gold, a gold lace cap and feather, a sword by his side, 
and pistols te hie®elt. He appeared to have twelve or more 
domestics, and in the lawn before bis door four females were 
employed milking cows. 

He was much pleased with the horse, for which he paid more 
than was demanded. His estate appeared well cultivated, and 
thickly wooded; be had several fish ponds, or small lakes, on 





that he could proceed no further, and Calvin, rather than leave the borders of which were litte wooden huts, filled with nets 


and lines. He appeared like a little prince, but withal quite 
unostentatious. He said he would have liked to see England, 
had he not been afraid of his life by venturing thither. Captain 
Vrice assured him no one there would injure him; but be shook 
his head in doubt, and smiled. He attended the captain to a 


was hardly able to travel. However, the latter broke up some || P@**#8® hoat, and saw him embark on the Neva, bidding him a 


most cordial farewell. When they had sailed some hours, the 
captain observed his name upon a large bamper, and upon 


took leave with but very little hopes of seeing him agai alive ! || OP®S M, found it to contain cis Ene lnege bens heme, and 
It was then nearly night. Calvin, after wandering until he was coveral veindess tongues; be remembered poalsing these things 
about to yield up, providentially came across some of the neigh- “~- Geanee, cod Sergent te ay bandeome way of gratifying 
bours, and pursuit was immediately made for Franklin, who was, his appetite. He asked Capts inf vice If the people in England 
after much fatigue found. But not until the vital spark had aver GBA cay Ging Glade SEN | eee eee 
nearly flown. He was only seen to gasp once or twice! The 
dog was found where he was left, and exhibited marks of great 


he had left his wife and family in Italy to starve, and gone him- 
self with all his fortune to America.” 


India Rubber Over Shoes.—\t is about four years since over 


It has been justly said im commendation of the India Rubber 
over shoes, that * it is an important protection to all in delicate 


Bergamin--The following account of the present residence health, as its impenetrability to water, renders the feet dry, and 
and mode of living of this person, is extracted from the Port-||of course preserves their bealthy warmth ; its lightness and elas- 


ticity, leaves to the foot its {gee and easy action, and its durabili- 
) Wty renders its use exceedingly economical.” The price of them 


in June last, and having business with a merchant at Volsky, || is moderate, and with care a pair will last three seasons. 
village about sixty wersts up the banks of the Neva, he rode 


Thinking People. What is a well-chosen collection of pictures 
Having transacted bis affairs, he mentioned to the merchant || but walls hung round with thoughts?” Those persons, therefore 

is desire to dispose of his horse, and intention of returning by 
a boat down the Neva. The merchant gave him a note to Coun 


who prefer the works of the paper-stainer to those of the artist, 
t!|cannot, perhaps, be ranked among “ Thinking People.” 
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THE MINSTREL. | To William. Evining Sky. 


i 
| Ah, may the fretful surges foam | How (rear would be the treachervus track of life, 
o . ; 
eogines Arouud your barque fro. peril free— ! W here frends are only « OTplons in disguise, 
r? bor soon (rom kindred, friends, aud bome, Ww bere peace is bul the tapid elec; ol strite 
To George. You'll wander o’er the dark blue sea And hope —the lightning of a imadman's eyes, 
And may you fiad in foreign lands, | W here cioud on cloud before each other rise, 
In vain | tune my rustic lyre, } : A 
Warm friends, like thoee whom fortune parts j od pang on pang around each other teem, 
Awd dvaw my band acrow the strings, . “ 
Receiving blessings frou their hands— here few are worth the trouie to despise, 
It answers not as | desire, 1) , 
1 A cordial welcome from thew bearts And all are any thing—but what they seem, 
it only echoes other things Ww 
oO ‘ i here he who lives the longest is least biest, 
it will the thoughts we can't control, 
And now, when | would frame a lay, \ : And he who dies the soonest—first at rest. 
i : hic! + ‘ ad i Attend our frends where'’er they hie, { Or 
strains Which might th mucy take ' 1ye wi up 
‘ y ’ “ } And though between ust illows roll, ' ) gaze pon QD Gveniig sky, 
Phe chords are silent that should play, i] And watch the sweet gloom weaving o’er the west, 


We see them with aflection's eye. 
Ob think of those who linger here, 
Amintion tam would weave tor thee, | W hose sorrow, language cannot tell— } Yet sigh those wishes to no human breast, 
W bo are i youth too heavily opprest, 


‘The notes are mute that | would wake Wio weep—and wish i were your time to die— 


A gariand trom tne muses’ bowers ; | Forgive the unavailing tear 


And cull with woman's vansty, Lovursa. || Who strive through long and lonesome years to trace 


Some geutie being who could love you best, 


Louna sheds, and now-—- farewell 
The brightest, and the sweetest flowers 








| | Yet meet with none on all this wide world’s face, 
! 4 my y | ' , 
= rete rare ny, should flow, | Ta sary. i Rewember, there’s another friendlier sphere, 
J { ) ? | 
nd tones OF melody Inspire, | it was an hour which memory ne'er Whose siniles shall dry up every earthly tear Wirtane 
And many @ charm, around thee throw | “ nite ' 
Tes fre pn borere pet | Will cast aside while life is burning, | 
@ spirit of the breathin 
! e" Which still will melt aflection's tear, Time. 
But vainly do | touch the keys, 1 Within the house of joy or mourning Sadly I count the heavy hours 
Witch only warble wild aud free, | In fancy | live o'er again, In hopes to see the day ; 
When not a care, nor thouglt lo please, | Ihat hour when | first met thee, Mary, | How paimful are the steps of time 
Is wound mite the ti metrelsey, And of thy triendstip still remain | When thorns must mark bis way! 
: dand true a vot on 
But thou, with man's resistiess power, As fond and true a votary The day appears—with sad caprice 
Wi ee be tl ; Days, weeks, and months, have vanished since, I si . f ' 
w ever bears the paim away, renee ; ne) eeiteed Gon denent Wish @gain tor night; 
‘ "  . * ( - 
Hast won the “ Nine,” iw happy bour, , A last “ yood night, W she . ’ How heavy are the wings of time 
‘To cast a halo round thy lay, Esre.ie. | But pry"thee think not they evince, When grief arrests his flight! 
My feelings then, aught than sincerest. c ' ™ 
- —cgaaEE } No, Mary, no, U'll ne'er forget thee, df eac ’ aow ra my Sear 
Scottish =x hepherd, Howe’'er my fortunes may be clouded, A sad memorial takes 
For in the hour when first | met thee How slowly rolls the wheels of tine 
, ‘ ; . e : | ) 
W hen shall I return, to the Jand of my birth, te | ten budded | When hope the reins torsakes! 
The loveliest spot on the face of the earth? Affection’s lasting Bowers budded. \ refs) eal 
When shall | those seenes of affection explore, | They budded—bloomed—and—-thou may:t think, — wh aned. =angbeng 
The forests, the fountains As other flowers they shortly faded ; | hese silent moments peas; 


Disordered run the sands of time 
When anguish shakes the glass! Harnies. 


No! tor they grew upon the break, 

Of the heart's sea by passion shaded. 
And when the waters of that sea, 

The beauteous plants of teeling cherish, Lai iD Da DS. 


When life sinks in eternity, In early youth. when hope looks fair, 
Then, and then only, will they perish. Frann.') When music fills the fragrant air, 


The vallevs, the mountains, 
W ith the pride of the coun, -y, the maid I adore? 


Yes, wheo shal! | sport with my bonny brown steed, 


On the banks of the Clyde, or the clear rolling ‘Tweed ? 


When shall I return, to that lonely retreat, 
W here all my fond objects of bendernee, yee! ; 


7. roy ' — When love, with sofi and teariess eye, 
To setrace the footsteps o'er field, glen, aud grove, | And beauty meek, qo danclug & 
With freedom, with pleasure, Stu aS, y 8 Ys 





With comfort, with leisur G t iu } How sweet the draft of bliss and truth ; 
ith comlort, w sure, jase not on the eye of the cesolate one, f 
leside the sweet fair one, whom I best love ; ‘Lhere revels no ray of gladness, —— typ - oe a — 
When shall f dance on the daisy white mead, Search not um that bosom, for ah, there are none, = 3 y a a ae atebete. 
In the shade of the elm, to the sound of the reed? To covet its cold chilimg sadness. Stull one dear heart beats fondly ours ; 
» de ' . The tempest of anguish may ravage life's morn Sull wears each cheek, without pretence, 
When shall I return, to my dear native home, t % 4 - The mantling blush of innocence. 
Where | were wont with my companions to roam? And the heart that m confidence sweeily reposes, By hase emutehh: Gad dinebhd tip wath 
The flocks o'er greew pastures that follow my call, May find that its pulses are pierced with a thorn, The » abc ated ~ 7 “4 , 
My father, my mother, W hen it thought to have pluck'’d only roses. we youm. 
My sister, my brother, Thou who wert the frend of my earliest years, In early youth—undoubting, warm, 
With Mary, the beauty, the joy of them all, Rememberest a tale of wrongs and sadness, = e find in every scene a charin : 
O' when shall | retura to the land of my birth, W ould wring from my bosom the bitterest tears, 0 slow caapeeee chills the heart— 
The happiest plac e ow the face of the earth ? Donatp. And excite to @ thrill of madness. Its only sorrow is—to past. 
pecan tant Then a sunle would illumine thy nobly arched brow, It pledges love in cup of truth— 
oe eggs While thy dark eye would melt with a tear, The heart is kind in early youth. : 
fo sa. Ss. Half reproving thou’d whisper, (1 hear each tone now,) But time the veil illusive draws— 
Could we but trace the silken chain, Those feelings, those exquisite feelings | fear. By interest taught to frown and pause, 
That leads to things untold, Experience taught thee, but i was young, Then smile those trusting hearts no more— 
Within the heart’s retired domain— Aud knew not the world was @ masquerade, ‘The ingenuous morn of life is o'er! 
The bosom’s secret fold, "Else my young heart had not in devotedness clung, Oh! purest souls, weep lone, when truth 


‘To blossoms tho’ fair which the snowdrilt would fade. And memory mourn o’er early youth. 


How oft where smniles of peace and love, 


Emit their purest ray ; Dienore 


Ob ! then the scenes hope dress’d in flowers, 
———— 


Then glowing hearts which tarobb’d with ours 
Droop, fade in dull reality— 


As though some spirit from above 


cll cob eal wan: hen siatl ¥ rest ¢ 








Ty . ' 
Should we behold the swelling tears, When shall t be at rest ? lo self’s unsocial dotage flee ! re 
The agonising sigh, When shall the throbbings of my bosom cease ? Love sad, deceiv'd—neglected Troth, 
The sorrows of revolving years, When shall my weary troubled soul know peace ? With memory, mourn o'er early youth! Siem 
Deep, deep, embedded lie Or joy reign in my breast. — 


A tear! tis the language of feeling 





Yes, the hale form where beauties glow, Oh shalt the joys | knew, Of sympathy, grief, and of bliss ;— 
In hues of richest bloom, When scarce twelve springs had wheeled awggtheir flight, A tear! ’tis a message revealing 

W ould lead, if seen its bosom’s wo, Ever be brought in all thew colours bright, To friends the heart's deepest abyss ;— 
To sullen wintry gloom, And given lo my view’ A tear! "tis the seal of affection, 

Then smile again, my treasured friend, No, never, no, they're fled, *Tis sweet sensibility’s gem ; 
b’er vet thy morning hour And all ther bright and sunlight hues are past, Then hail to the balm of affliction 

is wasted—and stern care shall bend And joys maturer too, are waving fast, All hail to the heart’s diadem ! Mant 
Thy youth with tyrant power. Aveusta, And soon shal! they be dead. . ~ A TS 

as I never shall know rest EDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
If friends were friends, when friends we need, , 


Till storms shall sweep above my varrow bed, AND PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
‘Lhen shail thie painful throbbing leave my head, AT No. 156 WILLIAM-STREET, CORNER OF ANN-STREET, 
ae And peace dwell ui my breast, Cuuinssus. |) BY ROBERT 8. WILLIAMS. 


A blessing were our friends indeed. 


But averse fortune often shows 
That friends will sometimes turn to foes. 











